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OUR contemporary, The Living Age, has 
done good service in publishing an 
English translation of M. Brunetiere's 
recent lecture upon "Art and Morality." It 
will be found in the January number of this 
year, and no one who takes an interest in art 
as one of the manifestations of human en- 
deavor can afford to leave it unread. Its de- 
livery just now may have been prompted by 
Tolstoi's " What is Art ? " ; at any rate, the 
two may well be read together. The Rus- 
sian's argument is disturbed by so evident a 
bias; it is founded also upon an incomplete 
definition of art, which fatally affects the value 
of the conclusions. It was possible, there- 
fore, for the flippant to brush it aside like a 
troublesome fly. But the utterance of the J 
foremost critic of the day cannot be treated as 
of no account. It is scholarly, temperate, 
logical and clinching; in a word, judicial. 
Moreover, it is characterized by that particu- 
larly French quality of reasonableness. The 
writer is not a special pleader; he takes neither 
himself nor his theme too seriously, or, rather, 
he views his subject in accurate perspective, 
in clear relation to the other departments of 
civilization. While he proves that art — and 
he is talking of all branches of the subject — 
contains the germ or principle of immorality, 
he is no Savonarola or John Knox. He does 
not blink the fact that Religion also contains 
the germ of immorality, and Science, too. 
These, with Art, are all forces which make for 
human betterment, but each holds also the 
furtive possibility, if it seizes the entire life, of 
working human harm. It is in the equilibrium 
of these forces that the salvation of society 
consists. 

How true this is and so often overlooked! 
The tendency of the age is specialism, which 
is misinterpreted into exclusiveness and nar- 
rowness of sympathy. These divide the world 
into artists and Philistines, who hold each 
other in mutual contempt, and wrap the indi^- 



vidual artist up in a cocoon which is imper- 
vious to impressions from his brother artists. 
They make us writers upon art pompous* 
conventional and altogether unintelligible. 
They distort the perspective of thought and 
disarrange the strains and thrusts in the whole 
structure of society. It is always a good thing 
to know what other men are doing, and some- 
times to compare one's work with theirs. 
How does the art writer, for example, stand in 
comparison with the painter of a picture, or 
the latter with a bridge-builder, and he in 
turn with the merchant who brings the com- 
forts of life within our reach, with the scientist 
who has lessened its ills and contributed to its- 
possibilities, and with the minister who tend- 
ers to needs which none of the others can sat- 
isfy? If all the denizens of our garden, the 
cabbages and the roses, the potatoes and 
morning-glories, the toads, worms and green 
caterpillars, should fall to squabbling which 
was of most value to the garden, we should be 
highly amused. Well? The spectacle of the 
" heirs of all the ages " deliberately rejecting 
the greater part of their inheritance, each for 
some narrow portion of it, is no less comical 
and piteous. 

THE most interesting point in connection 
with the recent exhibition of arts and 
crafts in Boston is that the best displays 
were made by commercial houses. By many 
ardent supporters of the movement this will 
be considered regrettable. Commercialism 
with them is the death of art and a new era 
of artistic vitality in the crafts can only come 
through the efforts of individual craftsmen. 
Indeed, they would only admit the exhibits of 
firms under protest and with stringent observ- 
ance of the rule that the designer's name must 
also be printed in the catalogue. And yet, as 
we have more than once pointed out in The 
Artist, if the movement towards increase of. 
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beauty in things of everyday use is to reach 
the mass of us who have only moderate means 
it must come through the recognized channels 
of trade. Therefore, the fact that so much 
interest was aroused in Boston by such firms 
as Marcus & Company in jewelry; Goodnow 
& Jenks in silverware; by the work of the 
Dedham, Bulger and Grueby potteries, and 
by the exhibits of the Tiffany Glass and Deco- 
rating Company and the Union Glass Com- 
pany, is very encouraging. It is encourag- 
ing that these firms have reached such artistic 
excellence and equally so that the public are 
beginning to appreciate it. 

Is it not high time, then, that promoters of 
the arts and crafts movement recognized this 
frankly? Hitherto they have admitted such 
exhibits as these on sufferance; really, how- 
ever, for the self-interested reason that with- 
out them their exhibitions would have been 
too meagre to attract attention. Will they not 
be frank and admit that these and like firms 
represent the real force which is fighting 
against the commonplace and shoddy, and 
that the contributions of separate craftsmen 
are only the dropping shots of guerillas on 
the outskirts of the advance? Admitting this, 
they will act upon it in future exhibitions. 
They will make it their business to find out 
first what firms are doing the right sort of 
work in their respective branches of produc- 
tion, and will encourage them to exhibit by 
making their displays the piece de resistance 
of the occasion. That the name of the de- 
signer should be inserted in the catalogue as 
well as that of the firm is certainly a correct 
principle, but not to be made into a fetich. If 
the design is the work of one man it is fit that 
he should receive the credit. But more often 
than not the design has passed through many 
hands. It is what one may call a stock design, 
constantly receiving modification, either at 
the hands of the craftsmen or from some one 
in the designing room. For in large con- 
cerns there is a corps of designers, working 
under a chief. His influence may be exerted 
by direct dictation, by modification or merely 
by approval. In the last case the design is 
really the work of his subordinate. Which 
of the two is to be credited with it? Then 
comes the question of recognizing the crafts- 
man. How far has his skill not only con- 
tributed to, but actually influenced the design? 
The weaver, for example, at the tapestry loom, 



who interprets the painted design into one of 
threads, is practically making an independent 
design. His artistic skill might quite con- 
ceivably be superior to that of the designer. 
So with the wood-carvers, the metal-workers, 
and a variety of other craftsmen. Then comes 
in the division of labor. The work will gen- 
erally go through the hands of a number of 
craftsmen before the design is finally evolved. 
Suppose the final result shall be artistically 
superior to the designer's original intention, 
who is to receive the credit? In fact, while it 
is clear that honor should be done, as far as 
possible, to whom honor is due, there will be 
many cases where it will be difficult and some 
where it is impossible; so that insistence upon 
the rule may degenerate into fetichism, defeat- 
ing its own purpose by bringing discourage- 
ment to many and justice to none. 
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By the time these words are in type the 
doors will have been closed on the last exhi- 
bition to be held in the familiar building on 
Fourth avenue and Twenty-third street. This, 
at any rate, will make the Academy's Seventy- 
fourth Exhibition memorable. Perhaps, too, 
our children's children will relate that on this 
occasion there were rather more than the 
usual number of interesting pictures. 

In many respects the most welcome picture 
was Horatio Walker's " Oxen Drinking," not 
only for its technical qualities, but for the big- 
ness of purpose which it revealed. The sub- 
ject was, briefly, cessation from toil for a team- 
ster and his two big-limbed, broad-fronted 
oxen, and promise of toil in the evening sky, 
which lies low with the weight of saturation. 
The wind has whipped it into a turbid mass 
of bluish grey and white, which brings into 
clear relief the ruddy hides of the oxen and 
sharpens to an acute degree the blue of the 
man's shirt. The force of the picture is tre- 
mendous, but, as is so often the case with Mr. 
Walker's work, neither this nor the homely 
simplicity of the subject interferes with an 
abstract charm of coloring, as suave as it is 
stimulating. 



